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"Paintings  are  not  properly  seen  in  galleries  but  only  in  the  solitude  and 
wholeness  of  their  studios  where  casually,  easily,  mystically  one  may 
be  in  touch  with  the  whole  meaning  of  the  [artist]— where  no  special 
few  are  shown  polished  and  isolated  or  enthroned  but  the  slightest  is 
mixed  among  with  the  most  bold  and  grand  and  the  significance  is  not 
of  one  nor  another  but  of  the  harmonies  as  well  as  the  discords 
arising  out  of  the  whole  play.  Art  is  only  significant  as  it  takes  us  to  the 
whole  [person]  and  gives  us  new  insights  and  opens  secrets  toward 
the  unknown  heart... " 

-RICHARD  POUSETTE-DART,  NOTEBOOK  c.  1940 


Richard  Pousette-Dart  (1916-1  992),  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
Abstract  Expressionist  movement,  left  New  York  City  at  the  height  of  the 
movement's  popularity  in  1  95 1  in  order  to  pursue  his  work  in  the  solitude  of 
the  mountainous  countryside  of  Rockland  County,  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
In  1  958  the  artist  and  his  family  moved  to  the  town  of  Suffern  and  settled  into 
a  renovated  fieldstone  carriage  house,  where  Pousette-Dart  set  up  a  studio  on 
the  second  floor.  The  studio  is  a  lofty  space,  with  rafters,  skylights,  and  a  tall  arched 
window  overlooking  the  woods.  It  was  in  this  idyllic  setting,  removed  more  by 
psychological  distance  than  actual  miles  from  the  busy  cultural  scene  of  New  York, 
that  Pousette-Dart  lived  and  worked  until  his  death  in  1  992. 

An  artist's  studio  is  not  only  a  place  for  creating  painting,  sculpture, 
or  photography,  but  also  a  retreat,  an  often  private  haven  in  which  to  contem- 
plate one's  own  work  and  perhaps  consider  the  work  of  mentors,  colleagues, 
or  pupils.  The  studio  is  thus  a  reflection  of  the  artist's  personality  and 
temperament.  A  visit  to  Pousette-Dart's  studio,  which  has  been  preserved  in 
the  house  in  Suffern  by  the  artist's  estate,  provides  an  essential  context  for 
understanding  his  art  and  creative  process.  By  evoking  the  atmosphere  of  his 
studio  and  juxtaposing  Pousette-Dart's  paintings  with  his  works  in  other  media, 


as  well  as  the  art  and  objects  he  collected,  this  exhibition  adds  a  new  dimension 
to  the  achievements  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  American  art. 

Upon  entering  Pousette-Dart's  studio,  one  immediately  notices  the 
high  ceilings  and  paint-speckled  floor.  Light,  filtered  through  the  skylight  above 
and  the  bow  window  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  infuses  the  space  with  changing 
intensities  of  color,  dependingon  the  season,  weather,  ortimeofday.  Theartist's 
paintings  fill  wooden  racks  that  run  along  the  left  wall;  during  his  lifetime,  and 
even  today,  a  changing  selection  of  canvases  would  be  out  for  viewing.  Sculptures 
made  from  painted  wire,  wood,  and  styrofoam  stand  on  tables  and  shelves  in  the 
lofts  above.  Five  tall  easels  and  twice  as  many  worktables  occupy  much  of  the  floor 
in  the  middle  and  right  side  of  the  room.  Each  is  laden  with  the  familiar  tools  of 
the  artist— tubes  of  paint,  brushes,  pens,  pencils,  and  palettes.  But  there  are  also 
dozens  of  curious-looking  creations  that  resemble  small  paintings  on  paper  or 
styrofoam  and  that  have  been  fitted  with  "handles"  made  from  empty  toothpaste 
or  checkbook  boxes  or  pieces  of  wood.  These  turn  out  to  be  applicators  that 
Pousette-Dart  fashioned  for  rubbing  paint  onto  the  surfaces  of  his  canvases.1  The 
tin  cups  and  aluminum  pans  he  used  as  palettes  are  everywhere. 

Pousette-Dart  was  also  a  collector  of  machines  of  all  sorts  and  loved 
to  take  things  apart  to  see  their  inner  workings.  Scattered  about  are  various 
electronics,  antique  radios,  typewriters,  cameras,  and  clocks,  as  well  as  circuit 
boards,  coils  of  wire,  and  assorted  tools.  Some  of  these  everyday  objects  have 
been  transformed  by  the  artist  into  three-dimensional  paintings,  their  surfaces 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  colored  pigments.  In  addition  to  the  African,  Northwest 
Coast  Indian,  Native  American,  and  Southeast  Asian  artifacts  Pousette-Dart 
collected,  the  studio  is  filled  with  accretions  of  objects  he  found  beautiful  or 
inspirational.  His  juxtapositions  of  old  fireman  hats,  model  airplanes,  American 
folk  art,  furniture,  gadgets,  game  boards,  and  toys  became  fantastic  worlds  in 
themselves.  Many  of  the  forms  that  recur  throughout  Pousette-Dart's  work  may 
be  discovered  among  the  vast  array  of  objects  he  assembled  in  the  studio:  a 
spiraling  orb  motif  resembles  the  coils  of  wire  and  mercury  balls  that  hang  near- 
by; an  elongated  curved  figure  brings  to  mind  an  antique  decorative  door  hinge; 
an  area  of  jewel-like,  crusty  pigment  recalls  a  circuit  board;  and  the  silhouette  of 
a  bird-type  image  mirrors  the  shape  of  an  Oceanic  pelican. 

The  studio  also  contains  boxes  upon  boxes  of  objects  and  memorabilia, 
files  for  drawings,  watercolors,  prints,  and  photographs,  and  cabinets  that  house 
the  more  than  two  hundred  notebooks  that  the  artist  kept  from  about  1  930  to 


the  time  of  his  death"2  The  volumes  include  diary  entries,  pencil,  pen,  and  water- 
color  drawings,  plans  and  sketches,  poetry,  prose,  and  philosophical  writings  about 
life,  work,  religion,  and  education.  Comprising  a  continuous  record  of  Pousette- 
Dart's  private  ideas,  experiences,  and  reflections,  these  journals  also  seemed  to 
have  functioned  as  an  alternate  "workspace,"  a  more  intimate,  transportable 
version  of  the  studio  that  was  readily  accessible  to  the  artist  at  any  given  place 
or  time.  The  notebooks  are  as  richly  layered  with  "information"  as  the  studio,  a 
surfeit  that  can  at  first  be  overwhelming.  Indeed,  a  1  990  entry  about  the 
"textured,  layered  process  of  creation"*  echoes  throughout  the  notebooks  and 
may  shed  light  on  the  artist's  predilection  for  layering.  Just  as  taking  things  apart 
enabled  Pousette-Dart  to  discover  their  basic  nature,  the  process  of  applying  layer 
after  layer  of  paint  was  for  him  a  comparable  means  of  searching  for  truths  deep 
within.  For  beneath  the  surface  of  apparent  chaos  lies  a  unique  "integrated 
approach  to  creativity"^  that  represents  a  fundamental  aspect  of  Pousette-Dart's 
attitude  toward  life  and  art. 

Like  his  New  York  School  colleagues  Jackson  Pollock,  Willem  de 
Kooning,  Adolph  Gottlieb,  Mark  Rothko,  and  Ad  Reinhardt,  Richard  Pousette-Dart 
sought  to  achieve  a  more  emotional,  immediate,  and  universal  mode  of 
expression.  By  the  mid- 1  930s,  he  had  turned  to  mythical  images  and  abstract 
emotive  forms  derived  from  primitive  sources  and  Surrealist  art  while  at  the 
same  time  experimenting  with  the  Surrealist  technique  of  automatic  writing  or 
painting-a  technique  that  encouraged  unconscious  ideas  and  images  to  flow 
freely  from  the  mind  directly  to  the  pen  or  brush.  By  1  941-42,  Pousette-Dart 
had  developed  a  personal  abstract  idiom  in  which  mythic  and  totemic  symbols 
merged  with  biomorphic  forms  in  canvases  that  frequently  attained  heroic 
proportions.  Sharing  his  colleagues'  interest  in  the  physical  qualities  of  the  work 
of  art,  he  abandoned  preparatory  sketches  in  favor  of  the  more  spontaneous  act 
of  applying  pigment  directly  from  the  tube.  In  the  early  to  mid-forties,  as  he 
continued  to  refine  his  vocabulary  of  abstract  emotive  signs,  Pousette-Dart 
added  an  element  of  equilibrium  to  his  paintings  by  poising  his  images  of  spirals, 
arcs,  discs,  and  ellipses  within  a  densely  delineated,  Cubist-inspired  grid. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Pousette-Dart  began  to  gain  recognition:  his  first 
one-artist  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York  in  1  94 1 ,  and  he  exhibited  with  other 
members  of  the  New  York  School  at  Peggy  Guggenheim's  Art  of  This  Century  Gallery 
in  i  944.  Guggenheim  gave  him  a  one-artist  show  at  her  gallery  in  1  947,  and  he 
joined  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery  the  following  year.  The  year  1  949  marks  the 
beginning  of  Pousette-Dart's  long  history  with  the  Whitney:  his  work  was  included 


in  eighteen  Biennial  and  Annual  exhibitions  between  1  949  and  1  973  and  two  one- 
artist  shows  were  held  here,  the  first  in  1  963,  the  second  in  1  974.  In  1  953,  the 
Museum  acquired  its  first  major  painting  by  Pousette-Dart,  The  Magnificent 
(1 950-5 1 );  three  other  canvases,  Within  the  Room  (1 942),  Sky  Presence  [Morning) 
( 1 962  -  63) ,  and  Presence,  Romapo  Mist  [  1 969) ,  were  later  added  to  the  Permanent 
Collection.  Together  with  a  selection  of  paintings  borrowed  from  the  artist's 
estate,  the  exhibition  includes  works  that  date  from  all  phases  of  Pousette-Dart's 
long  career  and  represent  the  breadth  of  his  pictorial  imagination. 

When  Pousette-Dart  left  New  York  in  1  951 ,  he  was  thirty-five  years 
old  and  had  already  helped  to  formulate  a  new  style  of  painting  that  irrevocably 
altered  the  course  of  art  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  Suffern,  he  continued  to 
explore  abstract  modes  of  painting  in  order  to  portray  the  inner  or  mystical 
qualities  of  experience.  The  biomorphic  forms  and  symbols  that  dominated  his 
work  of  the  1  940s  begin  to  coalesce  with  jewel-like  patterns  of  color  in  paintings 
executed  during  the  1  950s.  In  the  next  decade,  Pousette-Dart  produced  monu- 
mental all-over  abstractions  in  which  countless  dabs  of  pigment  create  intensely 
physical,  pulsating  fields  of  infinite  space.  In  more  recent  work,  small  shapes  form 
all-over  patterns,  or  a  large  centralized  image,  often  circular  or  elliptical, 
predominates.  Pousette-Dart  enhanced  the  contemplative  quality  of  his  imagery 
through  a  rhythmic  handling  of  paint.  By  carefully  applying  small  touches  of 
pigment  in  layer  after  layer,  he  created  thick,  shimmering  surfaces  that  are  at 
once  tactile  and  ethereal,  material  and  immaterial.  It  is  from  within  this  paradox 
that  Pousette-Dart  evoked  a  spiritual  realm  that  constitutes  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal artistic  statements  of  our  time. 

Susan  B.  Hirschfeld 

1 .  In  conversation  with  the  artist's  widow,  Evelyn  Pousette-Dart,  March  30,  1 998. 

2.  Although  Pousette-Dart's  notebooks  have  not  yet  been  catalogued  methodically,  numerous 
scholars,  including  Robert  Hobbs,  Joanne  Kuebler,  and  Gail  Levin  have  examined  the  volumes. 
Most  recently,  Lowery  Sims  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  conducted  an  extensive  study 
of  the  notebooks  and  published  an  illuminating  essay  on  their  contents  and  their  relationship 
to  the  artist's  work;  see  Lowery  Stokes  Sims,  "Ciphering  and  Deciphering:  The  Art  and  Writings 
of  Richard  Pousette-Dart,"  in  Richard  Pousette-Dart  (1916- 1992),  exh.  cat.  (New  York:  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1997),  pp.  10-24. 

3.  Richard  Pousette-Dart,  Notebook  B1 77,  1 990,  n.p. 

4.  Sims,  "Ciphering  and  Deciphering,"  p.  10. 


WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 


Dimensions  are  in  inches  followed  by 
centimeters;  height  precedes  width 
precedes  depth. 

Primordial  Moment,  1939 

Oil  on  linen 

36  x  48  (91.4  x  121.9) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Bird  Woman,  1939-40 

Oil  on  linen 

72  x  40  (182.9  x  101.6) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Undulation,  1941-42 

Oil  on  canvas 

48  x  94  (121.9  x  238.8) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Figure,  1944-45 
Oil  on  linen 

79  7/8  x  50  (202.9  x  127) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Untitled  (Ricardo),  1948 

Mixed  media  collage 

20  x  16  (50.8  x  40.6) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

The  Magnificent,  1950-51 

Oil  on  canvas 

86  1/4  x  44  (219.1  x  111.8) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 

York;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Schwabacher 

53-43 

White  Garden,  Sky,  1951 

Oil  and  graphite  on  linen 

53  1/2  x  60  3/4  (135.9  *  154-3) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 


Golden  Presence,  1961 

Oil  on  linen 

76  x  65  (193  x  165.1) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Amalfa,  1962 

Oil  on  canvas 

96  x  72  (243.8  x  182.9) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Sky  Presence  (Morning),  1962-63 

Oil  on  canvas 

43  x  71  (109.2  x  180.3) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 

the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum 

of  American  Art  63.53 

Hieroglyph  of  Light,  1966-67 
Oil  on  linen 

43  *  57  (109.2  x  144.8) 
Private  collection 

Presence,  Ramapo  Mist,  1969 
Oil  on  canvas 

90  1/2  x  144  (229.9  x  365.8) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor 
69.165 

Night  Landscape,  1969-71 

Oil  on  linen 

46  x  60  (116.8  x  152.4) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Presence,  Genesis,  1975 

Acrylic  on  linen 

96  x  111  (243.8  x  281.9) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Black  Circle,  Time,  1979-80 
Oil  on  linen 

90  x  90  (228.6  x  228.6) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 


Spiral  of  Darkness,  1979-80 

Acrylic  on  linen 

72  x  54  (182.9  x  137.2) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

A  Child's  Room  I,  1986 

Acrylic  and  mixed  media  on  linen 

40  x  80  (101.6  x  203.2) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 


SCULPTURES 

Towers  of  Troy  (Plaster  Sculpture  #1), 

1938-39 
Plaster 

37  1/4  x  26  1/2  x  8  (94.6  x  67.3  x  20.3) 
The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Head  (Plaster  Sculpture  #3),  1939 
Plaster 

9  x  5  x  10  (22.9  x  12.7  x  25.5) 
The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Woman  with  a  Horn  (Wire  Sculpture  #4), 
1949-50 

Painted  wire  and  metal 

33  x  25  x  14  (83.8  x  63.5  x  35.6) 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Untitled  Wire  Sculptures,  1949-50 
Painted  wire  and  metal 
Dimensions  variable 
The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 

Experimental  Sculptures  in  Progress, 

late  i98os-early  1990s 

Painted  wood 

Dimensions  variable 

The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart 


NOTEBOOKS 

The  notebooks  range  in  size  from 
approximately  8  x  6  in.  (20.3  x  15.2  cm) 
to  17  x  14  in.  (43.2  x  35.6  cm).  All  are 
in  The  Estate  of  Richard  Pousette-Dart. 

Notebook  B119,  1939 
Notebook  B212,  1940s 
Notebook  B223,  1940s 
Notebook  B170,  1944 
Notebook  B87,  1949-50 
Notebook  B95,  1953 
Notebook  B155,  1957-58 
Notebook  B230,  1960s 
Notebook  B98,  1967 
Notebook  B150,  1976 
Notebook  B203,  1977 
Notebook  B280,  1980s 
Notebook  B133,  1983-86 
Notebook  B82,  June-July  1985 
Notebook  B122,  1985 
Notebook  B80,  June-July  1989 
Notebook  B83,  1992 
Notebook  B84,  n.d. 
Notebook  B85,  n.d. 
Notebook  B162,  n.d. 
Notebook  B194,  n.d. 
Notebook  B273,  n.d. 


This  exhibition  has  been  organized 
by  Adam  D.  Weinberg,  curator, 
Permanent  Collection,  with  assistance 
from  Naomi  Urabe,  curatorial 
research  assistant. 
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